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Burns, ere he passed away, expressed the opinion 
that a hundred years afterwards his work would 
be appraised at its full value. Edward Gibbon 
was guilty of the mild prophecy that ‘a hundred 
| years hence I may still continue to be abused.’ 
The reply in the last issue of the Quarterly Review 
_ is that he still reigns supreme among English, and 
| perhaps European, historians. Sir M. E. Grant- 
| Duff reckons his Decline and Fall of the Roman 
| Empire to be the grandest historical achievement 
as yet accomplished on this planet. ‘ Whatever 
_ else is read, Gibbon must be,’ says Professor 
_ Freeman ; and Mr Bagehot has remarked there is 
no more solid work in the world, for it begins 
before the year one and comes down to 1453. 
Gibbon left another masterpiece, in the shape | 
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graph manuscripts of Gibbon which Thad belonged 
to the grandfather of the first earl. These 
included the seven autobiographical sketches, 
six volumes of correspondence, with the corre- 
spondence of Lord Sheffield and others. The 
first earl had laid an embargo upon the issue of 
any more Gibbon material than what had passed 
under his own hand in the published memorials, 
The present earl has taken a more liberal view of 
the matter, with the result that we have three 
handsome volumes, one occupied with the seven 
sketches of Gibbon’s autobiography, now printed 
as he wrote them, with all the deleted passages 
restored, and two volumes of letters, About one 
hundred and sixty pages out of the four hundred 
and nineteen of the autobiography are new, and 
of the six hundred letters hardly more than a 
quarter of them had been previously published. 


of an autobiography, which Lord Sheffield, his | The present Lord Sheffield introduces the auto- 
| literary executor, told the world in 1795 ‘had been | “biography, while the publisher, Mr John Murray, 
carefully selected and put together,’ but he did is his own editor; Mr Prothero is responsible 
not say how or by whom. It is now almost a ‘for the letters. Thanks to the industry and 
| certainty that the real authors of the literary | enterprise of editor and publisher, we have now 
| mosaic, known heretofore as Gibbon’s autobio- | Gibbon’s narratives as he wrote them; dark 
| graphy, were Lady Mary Holroyd, afterwards first | brackets in the text distinguish the paragraphs 


| Laly Stanley of Alderley, eldest daughter of | 

Lord Sheffield, and her step-mother. In its 

_ production different manuscript narratives of 

| Gibbon’s life had been used, all of which were | 
_ Written with perfect precision and in the author’s 
| most stately style. Gibbon’s autobiography, as 
thus pieced together, has taken rank as the fore- 
most of its class, and ‘not to know it almost by 
heart, says Mr Birrell, ‘is to deny yourself a 
great and wholly innocent pleasure.’ 

The centenary commemoration and exhibition 
of Gibbon relics and manuscripts in 1894 re- 
awakened interest in the historian, and led to the 
purchase for the British Museum, in 1895, of his 
will, bills for books, and a catalogue of his library 
written on the backs of playing cards. These 
were purchased from M. W. de Charritre de 
Severy, of Lausanne, a descendant of one of 
Gibbon’s friends. The Museum also acquired 


which there appear for the first time. There is 
no question as to the value of the autobiography ; 
the letters are the natural supplement, and are 
well edited, and throw fresh light on his 


character. 


Edward Gibbon entirely subordinated himself 
to the great work of his life, and, as Mr Cotter 
Morison says: ‘ There is hardly a parallel case in 
literature of the great powers of a whole life being 
so concentrated upon one supreme and magnifi- 
cent effort. He lived to write his great book, 
and in the process devoured and digested whole 
libraries. His patient acquisition of knowledge 
for his twenty-five years’ task forms one of the 
bravest examples of self-help in the world of 
letters. It was his own, for ‘not a sheet has been 
seen by any human eyes excepting that of the 
author and printer ; the faults and the merits are 
exclusively my own.’ It met with instant and 
deserved success and recognition. He is reported 


_ the Earl of Sheffield the whole of the auto- 


| 

| 
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to have gained £6000, while the booksellers had 
£60,000 by its sale. As Sir M. E. Grant-Duff said 
at the Gibbon commemoration meeting about this 
book, Gibbon’s attitude to Christianity was the 
one feature in his great work which had done 
most to diminish its influence ; and all educated 
men, to whatever school they belonged, would now 
agree with his masterly biographer that that was 
a most serious blemish. 

It is curious to watch how he was insensibly 
trained for the great work of his life, and these 
three handsome volumes give us a fresh oppor- 
tunity for re-telling the story. Edward Gibbon 
could boast of a good ancestry. There were 
Gibbons in Rolvenden in Kent in 1326, of con- 
siderable importance, while a certain John 
Gibbon was architect to Edward III. A younger 
branch of the Gibbons of Rolvenden was settled 
in London at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, engaged in trade. From this stock 
sprang his grandfather Edward, who sat at the 
same board with Prior as a commissioner of 
customs ; and Lord Bolingbroke declared that he 
never conversed with a man who more clearly 
understood the commerce and finances of England, 
His position however as a director of the South 
Sea Company cost him nearly £100,000; but, 
thanks to his commercial genius and enterprise, 
during the last sixteen years of his life he built 
up a new fortune not much inferior to the first. 
When he died he left considerable property in 
Sussex, Hampshire, and Buckinghamshire, besides 
a fine house at Putney in Surrey, his principal 
residence. 

His only son Edward had as private tutor the 
celebrated William Law, author of the Serious 
Call; and his marriage with Judith Porten, 
daughter of a London merchant, caused his 
tyrannical old father to rather abbreviate his 
income in favour of his sisters Hester and 
Catherine. These two ladies figure in Law’s 
Serious Call under the names of Flavia and 
Miranda, the Pagan and Christian sisters. It is 
clear that the historian had not much sympathy 
with his aunt Hester Gibbon, the pious Miranda, 
who, as soon as she was mistress of her own 
fortune, retired, with William Law as her spiritual 
guide, and a widow lady of the name of Hutchin- 
son, to a residence at Cliffe in Northamptonshire. 
Here she lived for half a century, distributing her 
fortune amongst the poor and needy, and devoted 
to piety and good works. There William Law 
died in 1761; and if Gibbon did less than justice 
to the religious side of his nature, he extolled the 
lively, forcible style of his writings, which also 
drew the commendation of Dr Johnson. 

Edward Gibbon, the eldest son and only sur- 
vivor in a family of six sons and one daughter, 
was born at Putney, 8th May 1737. He was a 
delicate child, and but for the watchful nursing 
and care of his aunt Catherine Porten he would 
never have grown up to write the Decline and Fall, 
which might very well have been dedicated to her. 
He did quite as well, as he has embalmed her 
memory in his Autobiography as the one who fed 
his youthful fancy by interesting tales, and to her 
‘kind lessons I ascribe my early and invincible 
love of reading, which I would not exchange for 
the treasures of India.” She trembled lest his 
crazy frame would be permanently crooked and 
deformed, and ‘many wakeful nights did she sit 


by my bedside in trembling expectation that each 
hour would be my last.’ He benefited by the 
newly-introduced method of inoculation ; but it 
seems almost a miracle that he survived a lon 
list of childish maladies when we remember that, 
in ‘seeping with the practice of the time, at one 
a he swallowed as much physic as food, 
ate in life he noted that his body was stil] 
marked with the ‘indelible scars of lancets, 
issues, and caustics” His constitution became 
somewhat consolidated in his sixteenth year ; and, 
save for gout, the remainder of his life seems to 
have been spent in moderate health, No wonder 
his early education was very intermittent ; but, 
thanks chiefly to Catherine Porten, he knew by his 
twelfth year Pope’s Homer, Dryden’s Virgil, and 
The Arabian Nights, while in his grandfather's 
library he ‘turned over many pages of English 
poetry and romance, of history and travels,’ 

His school-days were far from being the 
happiest period of his life; for in a passage now 
printed for the first time he says, ‘A school is 
the cavern of fear and sorrow ; the mobility of 
the captive youths is chained to a book and a 
desk ; an inflexible master commands their atten- 
tion, which every moment is impatient to escape ; 
they labour like the soldiers of Persia under the 
scourge, and their education is nearly finished 
before they can apprehend the sense or utility of 
the harsh lessons which they are forced to repeat.’ 

Gibbon entered Magdalen College in 1752, 
before he had completed his fifteenth year; and 
here his ‘indiscriminate appetite (for reading) 
subsided by degrees in the historic line from 
the assiduous perusal of a Universal History, 
He arrived, as he says, at Oxford ‘with a stock 
of erudition that might have puzzled a doctor 
and a degree of ignorance of ohid a school-boy 
would have been ashamed.’ Hearne’s Ductor His- 
toricus introduced him to the Greek and Roman 
historians. From the ancients he jumped to the 
moderns ; and like Scott his taste was omnivor- 
ous and a surprise to his father’s friends, who 
might find him surrounded by a heap of folios 
of whose titles they were ignorant. A continua- 
tion of Echard’s Roman history was a forecast 
of his future labours, and to him ‘the reigns of 
the successors of Constantine were absolutely 
new, and I was immersed in the passage of the 
Goths over the Danube when the summons of 
the dinner-bell reluctantly dragged me from an 
intellectual feast.” One book led to another, 
until he had ranged round the circle of Oriental 
history ; and so before he was sixteen he knew all 
that was to be known in English regarding the 
Arabs and Persians, Tartars and Turks. 

He characterises the fourteen months which he 
spent at Magdalen College as the most idle and 
unprofitable of his whole life. ‘The fellows of 
my time,’ he says, ‘were decent easy men who 
supinely enjoyed the gifts of the founder ; their 
days were. filled by a series of uniform employ- 
ments, . . . From the toil of reading, or thinking, 
or writing, they had absolved their conscience. 
... Their conversation stagnated in a round of 
college business, Tory politics, prosy anec- 
dotes, and private scandals ; their dull and deep 
potations excused the brisk intemperance of 
youth.’ He shirked his lectures, got into indif- 
ferent company, and ‘read’ himself into the 
Church of Rome, only to read himself out of it 
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a year later. This meanwhile shut the gates of | tirely at ease in money matters. Within three 


Oxford against him, and his punishment at the 
hand of his father took the form of exile at 
Lausanne, Switzerland, in the home of M. Pavil- 
liard, a Calvinist clergyman. Here his love for 
reading revived, and he made rapid progress in 
French and German, besides making abstracts 
of many Greek and Roman authors. Pascal 
taught him how to ‘manage the weapon of grave 
and temperate irony’! One of the restored 

ges tells us that in genius, learning, and 
manners he owes his creation to Lausanne ; and 
there it was that the statue was discovered in 
the block of marble—‘my own religious folly, 
my father’s blind resolution, produced the effects 
of the most deliberate wisdom.’ 

The main events in his studious and sedentary 
life at Lausanne were his meeting with Voltaire 
and his falling in love with a young French lady 
named Susanna Curchod, afterwards Madame 
Necker, mother of Madame de Staél, an episode 
which would require a separate article to do it 
justice. But though he ‘sighed like a lover, he 
obeyed like a son,’ and this dream passed like 
the mist on the mountain. Unlike Scott he had 
no great ambition, as he tells us in one of the 
restored passages, to found a family and perpetu- 
ate the name of Gibbon. 

Gibbon was back in London in 1758, just about 
his coming of age, when his father settled an 
annuity of £300 a year upon him, having previ- 
ously, to free himself from financial difficulties, 
cut off the entail of the estate, and raised a large 
sum upon mortgage. In London he was within 
easy reach of his father’s residence at Buriton, 
near Petersfield, Hampshire; but the old gentle- 
man could never inspire his bookish son with a 
love for farming, and he neither handled a gun 
nor mounted a horse. He had the greatest satis- 
faction, however, in adding to his library, and 
every book found a place there because he loved 
it or found it useful. He had warm domestic 
affections, and his meetings with his aunt Cathe- 
rine Porten were usually the signal for effusions 
of joy and tenderness; he even became quite 
attached to his step-mother. He joined the militia 
and had charge of an independent corps of officers 
and men ; but the constant changing of quarters 
and the lack of privacy and leisure, as might 
be expected, made the work distasteful to him. 
He was even now turning over in his mind some 
historical project (at one time it was Raleigh) 
which must not be English, and must not be 
narrow. He credits the service in the militia, 
distasteful as it had been, with making him an 
Englishman and a soldier. Soon after the dis- 
banding of the militia we find him in Paris, 
whence he journeyed to Italy by way of 
Lausanne; and it was while at Rome in the 
autumn of 1764, ‘as I sat musing amid the ruins 
of the Capitol, while the barefooted friars were 
singing vespers in the Temple of Jupiter, that the 
idea of writing the decline and fall of the city 
first started to my mind,’ 

For the next five years (1765-1770) he was in 
his father’s house revolving various literary 
schemes, and harassed by the difficulties which 
his unthrifty parent was bringing upon the 
household. Two years after his father’s death he 
was able to settle at No. 7 Bentinck Street, near 
Manchester Square, a solitary bachelor, not en- 


years of his settlement in London he had pro- 
duced the first volume of the Decline and Patt 
One wonders with Frederic Harrison how so 
gigantic a work was ‘completed in about sixteen 
years, amidst all the distractions of city squares, 
London gaieties, parliamentary and official duties, 
interminable worries about his farm and property, 
social scandals, and unfortunate friends” His 
habit of utilising the morning hours, like Scott, 
doubtless explains a great deal. He finished his 
reading before he began to write ; and, from the 
little we know about his methods, he seems to 
have worked with great ease and mastery of his 
materials, and never felt his subject a strain. 
‘One of its charms, says Mr J. Cotter Morison, 
‘is a constant good humour and complacency ; not 
a sign is visible that the writer is pressed for 
time or wants to get his performance out of 
hand; but, on the contrary, a calm lingering 
over details, sprightly asides in the notes which 
the least hurry would have suppressed or p 

by, and a general impression conveyed of thorough 
enjoyment in the immensity of the labour’ For 
the reader to understand the art by which it is 
written it should be read through. We know 
that he wrote the first chapter three times, and 
the second and third twice, before he was satisfied. 
The final two chapters were revised three times 
in order to reduce their bulk, and more time was 
spent over the first volume than over any of 
the other five. The time occupied over the first 
volume was three years, while the others cost. him 
two years’ labour each. 

One morning, he tells us, ‘as he was destroying 
an army of barbarians,’ a knock came to the door, 
and the tempter appeared in the shape of a friend 
offering to secure him a seat in parliament for the 
borough of Liskeard. Gibbon represented the 
borough for ten years (1774-1783) without ever 
opening his mouth; and once when moved to 
do so he lacked the confidence to carry him 
through. The great speakers filled him with 
despair, and the bad ones with terror. He grew 
heart-tired of ‘this Parliamentary prattle’ and of 
‘the noise and nonsense of the Pandemonium,’ 
as he terms parliament in his letters, 

The last two volumes of his history were 
written at Lausanne, and every one is familiar 
with the noble passage in which he records the 
finish of his labours on the day, or rather the 
night, of the 27th June 1787. ‘Between the 
hours of eleven and twelve I wrote the last lines 
of the last page in a summer-house in my garden. 
After laying down my pen, I took several turns 
in a berceau, or ret walk of acacias, which 
commands a prospect of the country, the lake, 
and the mountains. The air was temperate, the 
sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon was 
reflected from the waters, and all nature was 
silent. I will not dissemble the first emotions of 
joy on the recovery of my freedom, and, perhaps, 
the establishment of my fame. But my pride 
was soon humbled, and a sober melancholy was 
spread over my mind, by the idea that I had 
taken an everlasting leave of an old and agree- 
able companion, and that whatsoever might be 
the future fate of my History, the life of the 
historian must be short and precarious.’ 

This was so. Probably his early infirm consti- 
tution, and good living, taken with his extremely 


| 
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sedentary habits, shortened his life. His death 
took place at 76 St James Street, London, on 
16th January 1794. His remains rest in Lord 
Sheffield’s burial-place in Fletching, Sussex. 
Gibbon’s ideal seems to have been to do what 
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or word of his suggest the unsuccessful suitor: 
though to be sure he had scarcely qualified for 
such a réle, Olivia and he had never been more 
than friends. On her side, at least, the friendship 
had been of that perfectly frank and chronic 
he liked, without regard to the world or to! character which is least likely to develop into 
fashion. ‘A few friends and a great many books love. And no one knew this better than Claude 
may entertain me; but I think fifteen hundred | himself, who, moreover, was not even yet abso. 
people the worst company in the world.’ The | lutely sure that his own undoubted affections were 
airs of a dandy, which he sometimes adopted, | inspired by the divine impulse for which his 
were the accidents of his life. The love of his | t’s heart had so often yearned. At all events 
books and the love of his friends were his genuine | he had thought upon the one maiden for very 
passions. As Frederic Harrison says, after a! many months; and putting it no higher than 
perusal of these volumes, Gibbon appears ‘as one | this, his present conduct was that of a tolerably 
of the most genial, affectionate, vain, and con- magnanimous man. ; 
tented natures in literary history, with a genius | he one person who raised an unsympathetic 
for friendship, indulgent almost to a fault toward , eyebrow at the news was Dalrymple the squatter, 
all failings, gently fond of all pleasant things and He seemed surprised, and, for the moment, rather 
people, and willing to put up with much for the annoyed; but Jack recalled the deplorably 
sake of an easy life. Never was any man less cynical view of women for which the owner of 


heroic, who less pretended to the heroic, with | 
more perfectly worldly ideals, and a more in- 
stinctive repugnance to any enthusiasm.’ 

Dr Johnson thought him ‘an — ugly 
fellow ;’? Boswell did not like him ; while Horace 
Walpole managed to offend him by a criticism on 
his history. Sir Joshua Reynolds, to whom he 
sat for his portrait, got on well with him, while 
Lord Sheffield and he were like brothers. He 
was on the whole a dutiful son and step-son and 
a faithful friend. The letters show an affectionate | 
and kindly disposition ; those to his publisher 
regarding his great on express gratification at 
its splendid reception. He repeatedly plays upon | 
the word Decline, and concludes that <sellers 
are, after all, not the worst patrons of literature. 


rankle. 


Carara had been quite notorious in the back- 
blocks, and the squatter’s displeasure did not 
Nor was it 
Either the sight of the pair together, who made 
no secret of their happiness ; either this pretty 
spectacle, or the dictates of good taste, moved 
Dalrymple, ultimately, to the most graceful con- 
gratulations they had yet received. And it was 
characteristic of the man that his remarks took 
the form of an unsolicited speech at the dinner- 
table. 

He had been only a few hours in the house, yet 
to all but Mr Sellwood (who did not meet him 


until evening) the hours seemed days. For the 


| squatter was one of those men who carry with 


them the weight of their own presence, the breath 


a second time, | 


of an intrinsic power, subtly felt from the first; 
thus the little house-party had taken more notice 
of him in one afternoon than the normal stranger 
-would have attracted in a week ; and to these it 
already seemed inevitable that he should lead 
THE engagement became known in the course of | and that they should follow, whether they would 


MY LORD DUK E* 
CHAPTER XVIII.—HECKLING A MINISTER. 


the afternoon, and the news was received in a| 
manner after all very gratifying to the happy. 
pair. Lady Caroline Sellwood did indeed insist | 
on kissing her future son-in-law, but the obvious 
attitude she now assumed did not impose upon | 
him for a moment. He had seen through See 
the night before ; he could never believe in the 
woman again. In any case, however, her affecta- | 
tion of blank surprise, and her motherly qualms | 
concerning the prospective loss of her ewe-lamb, | 
were a little overacted even for so inexperienced | 
an observer as the Duke of St Osmund’s. She | 
knew it too, and hated Jack with all her hollow | 
heart for having found her out; to him it was | 
after this a relief to listen to the somewhat! 
guarded observations of Mr Sellwood, whose feel- 
ings in the matter were just a little mixed. 

Of the rest, Francis Freke volunteered his 
services for the great event, and both he and his 
wife (who brought down her entire speaking 
family to say good-night to ‘Uncle Jack’) were 
consumed with that genuine delight in the happi- 
ness of others which was their strongest point. 
Claude, too, was not only ‘very nice about it,’ as 
Olivia said, but his behaviour, in what was for 
him a rather delicate situation, showed both tact 
and self-control. Never for a moment did look 
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or no. Accordingly, 
surprised to see Dalrymple on his legs when the 
crumb-cloth had been removed, though all but 
Jack deemed the act a liberty ; and the squatter 
still adopted the tone of a master felicitating his 
man rather than that of a guest congratulating 
his host. 

Yet the speech was fluent and full of point; 
and the speaker himself made a sufficiently takin 
figure, leaning slightly forward, with the tips o 
his well-shaped fingers just resting on the black 
oak board that dimly reflected them. An unex- 
ceptionable shirt-front sat perfectly on his full 


deep chest, a single pearl glistening in its | 


centre; and there was a gleam of even tecth 
between the close-cropped, white moustache, and 
the ugly, mobile, nether lip, whence every wo 

fell distinct and clear of its predecessor, The 
Home Secretary had heard a worse delivery from 
his own front bench ; and he was certainly in- 
terested in the story of the iron hut and the 
savages of Northern Queensland which Dalrymple 
repeated with the happiest effect. Olivia forgave 
him certain earlier passages on the strength of 
these ; her heart was full ; she dare not take her 
eyes from the simple chain about her wrist, for 
they were dim. The speech closed with the 
dramatic climax of the tale ; there had been but 
one interruption to the flow of well-chosen words, 
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MY LORD DUKE. 


and that was when the speaker stopped to blow 
out a smoking candle without appealing to his 
host. 

The health of the pair was then drunk, with 
appropriate enthusiasm ; poor Jack blurted out a 
few honest words, hardly intelligible from his 


emotion, and the three ladies left the room. 


the legend on your chest. 


| French eagles tattooed upon his chest. 


benefactor’s hand. 


‘There’s one more point to that ard said 
Dalrymple, closing the door he had held open, 


‘that I don’t think you yourself are aware | 


of, Jack. It was when you got back to the store, 
with your shirt burnt off your back, and the 
country in a blaze all round, that I first noticed 
As you probably 
know, Mr Sellwood, the Duke has one the 

saw 
it that day for the first time ; I felt sure it meant 
something. And years afterwards, when I heard 
that a London solicitor was scouring the colonies 
for the unknown Duke of St Osmund’s, it was 
the sudden recollection of that mark which made 
me, to some extent, the happy instrument of his 
discovery.’ 

‘To every extent!’ cried Jack, wringing his 
‘I’ve always said so. Mr 


| 


‘Hear, hear!’ cried Jack. 
what J say, Mr Dalrymple.’ 

The discussion had in fact assumed the con- 
stituent elements of a ‘foursome ;’ this was no 
doubt the reason why the Home Secretary was 
unable any longer to maintain the silence of 
dignified disdain. 

‘T should like to take you out, the two of you,’ 
he said, ‘with a driver and a ball between you. 
I should like to see which of you would hit 
that sitting ball first, and how far !’ 

P ‘We'll take you on to-morrow !’ 


‘That’s exactly 


ack. 
But the Home Secretary made no reply. 
‘I’m not keen,’ remarked Dalrymple. ‘It can’t 
be a first-class game.’ 

‘You’re hardly qualified to judge,’ snapped 
Sellwood, ‘since you’ve never played.’ 

‘Exactly why I am qualified. I’m not down 
with the disease.’ 

‘Then pray let us adopt the Duke’s sugges- 
tion, and play a foursome to-morrow—as we sit. 
Eh, Mr I beg your pardon, but I quite forget 
your name 

‘Dalrymple, replied the squatter ; ‘and yours 


| Sellwood, I owe him everything, and yet he; once more?’ 
/ makes a song about my scaring away a few black- 


fellows with a bush fire! By the hokey, I’ve a Secretary, rising ; and he le 


good mind to have him live happily with us ever 


expression with which 
familiarised the world. 


after for his pains !’ 

The Home Secretary bent his snowy head ; his 
rosy face was the seat of that peculiarly grim 
olitical caricaturists 
Dalrymple’s light 
eyes twinkled like polished flints ; here was high 
game worthy of his gun. He took the empty 
chair on Mr Sellwood’s left. 

‘T understand, sir, that you are fatally bitten 
with golf?’ began the squatter, in his airiest 


manner. 


The other lit a cigarette with insolent delibera- 


_ tion before replying. 


‘I’m fond of the game,’ he said at length, ‘if 
that’s what you mean,’ 

‘That was precisely what I did mean, Pardon 
me if I used an unparliamentary expression, I 
have lately read so much in your English papers 
—with which I never permit myself to lose touch 
—of the far-reaching ravages of the game. Cer- 
tainly the disease must be wide-spread when one 
finds a Cabinet minister down with the—golf !’ 

‘We don’t pronounce the J, Mr Sellwood ob- 
served. ‘We call it goff? For though in political 


_ life an imperturbable temper was one of his most 
_ salient virtues, the Home Secretary was notori- 


| ously touchy on the subject of his only game. 


Dalrymple laughed outright. 

‘A sure symptom, my dear sir, of a thorough] 
dangerous case! But pray excuse my levity ; { 
fear we become a little too addicted to chaff in 
the uncivilised wilds, I am honestly most curious 
about the game. I’m an old fogy myself, and 


I might like to take it up if it really has any | 


merits 

‘It has many, 
divert an attack w 
certain to resent. 

‘Has it?’ said the squatter incredulously. 
‘For the life of one I can’t see where those merits 
come in. To lay yourself out to hit a sitting 
ball! 1’d as soon shoot a roosting hen !’ 


a in Claude cheerily, to 
hich Mr Sellwood was quite 


| 
| 


somebody. 


| 


‘Look in Whitaker, responded the Home 
te the table doubly 
angered by the weakness of his retort, where 
indeed it was weak to have replied at all. 
Decidedly the squatter was no comfortable 
guest. Apart from his monstrous freedom of 
speech and action, which might pass perhaps on 
a bush station, but certainly not in an English 
country house, he was continually falling foul of 
Now it was the butler, now a fellow- 
guest, and lastly a connection of his host, and 
one of Her Majesty’s ministers into the bargain. 
In each case, to be sure, the other side was 
primarily in the wrong. The butler was the 
worse for drink; the Parthenon man had in- 


, dulged in gratuitous abuse of his friend ; even 


Mr Sellwood had taken amiss what was meant 
as pure chaff, and had been the first to begin 
the game of downright rudeness at which the 
old Australian had soon beaten him. Yet the 
fact remained that Dalrymple was the moving 
spirit in each unpleasantness; he had been 
a moving spirit since the moment he set foot 
in the house, and this was exactly what the 
other guests resented. But it was becoming pain- 
fully apparent that Jack himself mond take 
nothing amiss ; that he was constitutionally un- 
able to regard Dalrymple in any other light than 
that of his old master, who could still do no 
wrong. And this being so, it was impossible for 
another to complain. 

Indeed, when Mr Sellwood joined the ladies, 
who happened to be in the conservatory, with 
savage words upon his lips, his wife stuck up 
for the maligned colonist. That, however, was 
partly from the instinct of conjugal opposition, 
and partly because Lady Caroline was herself 
afraid of ‘this fellow Dalrymple,’ as her husband 
could call him fluently enough behind his back. 
The other men were not long in joining the 
indignant minister. They had finished their 
cigarettes, but Jack had donned his gorgeous 
smoking-cap by special request of Lady Caroline, 
who beamed upon him and it from her chair. 

‘Hallo! have you come in for that thing? 
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exclaimed Mr Sellwood, who was in the mood to 
hail with delight any target for hostile criticism. 
‘I always thought you intended it for Claude, 
my dear Caroline ?’ 

‘It turned out to be a little too small for Claude,’ 
replied her ladyship sweetly. 

‘Claude, you’ve had an escape,’ said the Home 
yr ‘Jack, my boy, you have my sym- 

thy. 

don't require it, thank you, sir, laughed 
the Duke. ‘I’m proud of myself, 1 tell you! 
This’d knock ’em up at Jumping Sandhills ; 
wouldn’t it, Mr Dalrymple ?’ 

‘It would indeed : so the cap goes with the 
coronet, does it?’ added the squatter, but with 
such good humour that it was impossible to take 
open umbrage at his words. ‘I wonder how it 
would fit me?’ And he lifted the thing off 


- Jack’s head by the golden tassel, and dropped it 


upon his own. 

‘Too small again,’ said Jack : indeed the purple 
monstrosity sat upon the massive hairless head 
like a thimble on a billiard-ball. 

‘And it doesn’t suit you a bit, added Olivia, 
who was once more in a simmer of indignation 
with her lover’s exasperating friend. 

‘No more would the coronet,’ replied Dalrymple, 
replacing the smoking-cap on its owner’s head. 
‘By the way, Jack, where do you keep your 
coronet 

‘Where do I keep my coronet?’ asked the 
Duke of his major-domo. ‘I’ve never set eyes 
on it.’ 

‘They have it at the bank,’ said Claude. 

‘And much good it does you there !’ exclaimed 
Dalrymple. ‘Shall I tell you what I’d do with 
it if it were mine ?’ 

* Yes, do,’ said Jack, smiling in advance. 

‘Then come outside and you shall hear. I am 
afraid I have shocked your friends sufficiently 
for one night. And there’s a very fascinating 
moon.’ 

(To be continued.) 


MUSICAL WIT AND HUMOUR. 
By J. Curnpert Happen, 


No, not the wit and humour of the older 
masters; for who wants again to hear how 
Handel used to leave his friends at table because 
he had a musical ‘thought’ to write down, and 
would afterwards be found in another room 
helping himself to a superior wine? Or that 
other story of ordering dinner for three that he 
might make sure of having enough for one? 
These, and such like, are as stale as the philosophy 
of Martin Tupper. The wit and humour of the 
later masters has a flavour altogether different. 
Let us sample it and see. 

Supposing we begin with Rossini, the Charles 
Lamb of music. Never, surely, was composer 
more witty than the master who gave us an 
immortal setting of William Tell. His whimsi- 
cality extended even to his birthday. Having 
been born in leap-year, on February 29, he had 
of course a birthday only once in four years ; and 
when he was seventy-two he facetiously invited 
his friends to celebrate his eighteenth birthday ! 
Some of the best specimens of his wit were shown 
in connection with brother composers. ‘You 


know,’ he said one day, speaking to a friend 
‘you know what pretty dance tunes Auber has 
always written’—Auber being as likely to write 
dance tunes as Rossini was to write a sermon, 
The maestro seldom went to the opera or to any 
place of amusement, but he could not resist the 
temptation of hearing one of Wagner’s works, 
It was Tannhduser. Afterwards, when asked to 
give his opinion of the opera, he said: ‘ It is too 
important and too elaborate a work to ‘be judged 
after a single hearing, but so far as I am 
concerned, 1 shall not give it a second.’ Rossini 
indeed had a sad contempt for the hero of 
Baireuth. Somebody once handed him the 
score of one of Wagner's latest productions, and 
presently remarked that he was holding the 
music upside down. ‘Well, replied Rossini, ‘1 
have already read it the other way, and am trying 
this, as I-can really make nothing of it, If 
Wagner did not escape, it was hardly likely that 
Liszt would. One day the eminent pianist tried 
the maestro with a certain Symphonic Poem which 
he had just composed. Rossini heard it through, 
and then blandly remarked ; ‘I prefer the other,’ 
Liszt naturally inquired ‘which other?’ ‘The 
representation of “chaos” in Haydn’s Creation; 
was the withering reply. 

As a matter of fact, Rossini seems to have had 
scant respect for anybody’s music but his own. 
Upon amateurs he was especially severe. A few 
days after Meyerbeer’s death a young admirer 
of his called upon the composer of William Tell 
with an elegy which he had written in honour 
of his idol. ‘Well,’ said Rossini, after hearing 
the composition played over, ‘if you really want 
my honest opinion, I think it would have been 
better if you had died and Meyerbeer had written 
an elegy.’ Again, there is that other story told 
by Mr Kuhe about Prince Poniatowski, whose 
Yeoman’s Wedding Song used to be so popular. 
The Prince had long entertained the ae of 
having one of his works performed at the Grand 
Opera of Paris. At length his ambition was 
likely to be realised, but he had two operas lying 
beside him, and he could not decide as to which 
was the better. He resolved to ask Rossini’s 
advice. The composer said he would hear the 
two works played through on the piano, Next 
morning Poniatowski arrived, armed with his 
scores. He sat down to the instrument, and 
went right through one of them. When he had 
finished, Rossini, whose patience was by this time 
thoroughly exhausted, turned to him and said 
quietly : ‘Now, my friend, I can advise you; 
have the other one performed.’ The incident 
recalls a story told of Dr Arne, the composer of 
Rule Britannia. Arne was once called upon 
to judge between two very bad singers, He 
listened to them patiently, and then said to one 
of the contestants: ‘You are the worst singer 
I ever heard in my life.’ The other was naturally 
exultant, and remarked that of course he had 
won. ‘No,’ said Arne; ‘you can’t sing at all.’ 

But to return to Rossini. Sometimes the 
amateurs would endeavour to bribe him into a 
compliment by sending him a little present. The 
ruse, however, was but seldom effectual. A 
budding composer once accompanied his new 
composition with a Stilton, hoping, of course, to 
have a letter praising the work. The letter came, 
but all it said was: ‘Thanks, I like the cheese 
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very much.’ Rossini’s witticisms indeed bubbled 
forth at all times and under all circumstances. 
On one occasion a gentleman called on him to 
enlist his aid in procuring for him an engagement 
at the Opera. He was a drummer, and he had 
taken the precaution to bring his instrument. 
Rossini said he would hear him ‘play,’ and it 
was decided that he should show off in the 
overture to Semiramide. The very first bar of 
the overture contains a tremolo for the drum, 
and when this had been performed, the player 
remarked : ‘Now I have a rest of seventy-eight 
bars ; these of course I will skip’ This was too 
gool a chance to be lost. ‘Oh no,’ said the 
composer ; ‘ by all means count the seventy-eight 
bars. I particularly wish to hear those.’ Rossini 
was, it need hardly be said, an excellent raconteur 
himself. One morning he was at a sumptuous 
breakfast party, and was refusing one after 
another all the dainties that were offered to him. 
The hostess noticed his unwavering abstinence 
with equal surprise and regret, and presently 
asked him whether he was unwell. Rossini 
answered with an anecdote. ‘The position I 
now occupy at your table,’ he said, ‘reminds me 
of an odd experience that befell me some years 
ago in a provincial town of Italy. A performance 
of the Barber was being given in my honour in 
the local theatre. While the overture was in 
full swing I noticed a huge trumpet in the 
orchestra, manifestly blown with remarkable 
force and continuity by a member of the band ; 
but not a sound in the least akin to the tone 
of that instrument could I hear. At the close 
of the performance I interviewed the conductor, 
and asked him to explain the purpose of the 
noiseless trumpet. He answered : “ Maestro, in 
this town there is not a living soul who can 
play the trumpet; therefore I specially engaged 
an artist to hold one up to his lips, binding him 
by an oath not to blow into it, for it looks well 
to have a trumpet in an operatic orchestra.” I 
am like that man with the trumpet. I may not 
eat, but I look well at your breakfast-table.’ 
And so no doubt he did, for learning had 
certainly not made him lean. 

Some of these anecdotes of Rossini remind us 
that composers, as a rule, have not figured amiably 
as critics of each other. Handel swore that Gluck 
knew no more about counterpoint than his cook ; 
Weber pronounced Beethoven a madman; and 
Haydn said of a brother musician that ‘he played 
the fiddle like a hog.” Liszt was particularly 
severe upon fellow-artistes. Some one was once 
playing to him a composition he evidently did 
not care for. ‘What is that?’ he asked. ‘It is 
Rennett’s Maid of Orleans Sonata,’ was the reply. 
‘Ah, said the virtuoso, ‘what a pity that the 
original manuscript did not meet with the same 
fate as Joan. In this connection a good story is 
told of the late Victor Masse. He was informed 
one day that a rival ne took every oppor- 
tunity of declaring that his (Masse’s) music was 
execrable. ‘He maintains [ have no talent,’ 
said Masse; ‘I always declare he has plenty. 
We both know we lie’ But perhaps better than 
this was the opinion of Wagner expressed by 
Offenbach. Wagner had just published his Rienza, 
and off went a copy to Offenbach, with a request 
that he would say what he thought of it. Now 
Offenbach had previously read some of Wagner's 


poems, and had made fun of them, a circumstance 
well known to Wagner. After some three weeks 
the score of Rienzi was returned to its composer, 
with a slip on which was written : ‘ Dear Wagner, 
your music is trash ; stick to poetry.” This of 
course enraged Wagner greatly, and some months 
later he was out with one of his celebrated 
brochures denouncing the Jews. It was a fine 
opportunity for revenge — Offenbach being an 
Israelite—and the brochure was in the hands of 
Offenbach in no time. Two days elapsed, and 
Wagner had the pamphlet back. When he 
opened it, this was what he found written on the 
front page : ‘Dear Wagner, your brochure is rot ; 
stick to music.’ One would have liked to see the 
composer of Lohengrin just at that moment. As 
a matter of fact, Wagner was rather unfortunate 
when he came into contact with his fellow-com- 
posers. Dr Hanslick of Vienna tells of having 
once asked Schumann how he got on with 
Wagner. ‘Well, he replied, ‘Wagner is a great 
man, but I can’t get on with him at all. He 
talks at such a rate, I can’t get a word in edge- 
ways. Shortly after this, Hanslick met Wagner, 
and put a similar question to him about Schu- 
mann. ‘Ah,’ said Wagner, ‘I can’t get on with 
him at all. He just looks at me with a vacant 
stare and never says a word at all. The story 
reminds one of a certain redoubtable editor’s 
‘interview ’ with the late Emperor of Russia. The 
pressman was granted an ‘audience, and was 
told that he would be allowed just fifteen minutes. 
The fifteen minutes passed, and the editor’s atten- 
tion was called to the fact. ‘But, your Majesty,’ 
he remarked, ‘you have not yet said anything.’ 
‘No, replied the Emperor; ‘you haven’t given 
me the chance.’ The interviewer, like Wagner, 
had talked the whole of the time away ! 

Haydn, who was as full of mirth and sunshine 
as a child, very often had his jokes out in his 
music. When * first conducted his symphonies 
in London it was matter of concern to him that 
people—heavy diners, no doubt—sometimes fell 
asleep during the slow movements. At last an 
idea struck him in connection with the matter, 
and the so-called ‘Surprise ’ Symphony was the re- 
sult. In this work, just when everything has been 
going on quietly, the full orchestra comes in with 
a crash in a single chord which might have roused 
the Seven Sleepers themselves. ‘There all the 
women will jump,’ said the composer to a friend 
who aemel to call when the work was in pro- 
gress. Concert-goers nowadays are too knowing 
to be startled in this way ; but there are occasions 
when some of them do not fail to startle other 
people. Most readers have probably heard the 
story of the two ladies who were trying to settle 
a question in cookery during the playing of the 
Tell overture. They were talking os ly—for 
the overture is rather noisy—and suddenly, when 
there came a rest in the music, this was what 
a portion of the audience heard : ‘We always 
fry ours in lard” Something of the same kind 
once happened at St George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
when Sir George Elvey had all his vocal and in- 
strumental forces at work on the Hallelujah 
Chorus. Of course it was a couple of ladies again, 
and when the music ceased there came in tones 
distinctly audible the interesting announcement : 
‘Three and elevenpence at Whiteley’s’ Mr 
Andrew Lang did not know what he was saying 
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when he declared that music is the enemy of 
conversation. 

But we were eating of Haydn and his musical 
jokes. He, too, like Rossini, delighted to have a 
‘rise’? out of the amateur. During one of his 
visits to London he wrote an apparently easy 
sonato for piano and violin. He ealled it ‘ Jacob's 
Dream, and sent it anonymously to an amateur 
who had a strong partiality for the upper notes 
of the violin. The enthusiast was quite charmed 
with the opening of the composition. ‘ Here, 
said he, ‘is a composer who thoroughly under- 
stands the instrument.’ But as he found that he 
was compelled to ascend the ladder, going higher 
and higher without any chance of coming down 
again, the perspiration burst out upon his fore- 
head, and i exclaimed : ‘What sort of a com- 
position can this be? The man knows nothing 
whatever about the violin.’ The joke was better 
than that of Boccherini, who satisfied the am- 
bition of Charles IV. to play the violin in a 
a by writing a part having the same note 
throughout. Haydn was a great admirer of the 
fair sex, and some of his prettiest things were 
said about women. One specimen must suffice. 
The celebrated Mrs Billington was a great friend 
of his, and Sir Joshua Reynolds had painted her 

ortrait. Haydn went to see the picture when 
it was finished. ‘Yes, he said to the artist, ‘it 
is very good. But you have made one mistake : 
you have painted Mrs Billington listening to the 
angels, huans the angels should be listening 
to her.’ 

Berlioz, the eminent French composer, had a 
caustic wit. He could not endure Bach, and he 
used to call Handel ‘a big hog,’ a ‘musician of 
the stomach’ For this is was paid out by 
Mendelssohn, who declared that after touching a 
score of Berlioz, soap and hot water were necessary. 
Berlioz, however, had his musical hero, and that 
hero was Beethoven. Touch Beethoven irreve- 
rently, and his ire was kindled. There is a certain 
passage for the double basses in one of the master’s 
scores which was at one time believed to be almost 
impossible of execution. Now Habeneck con- 
ducted a performance of this work in Paris, and 
gave the passage in question to the ’cellos. Berlioz, 
who was present, met Habeneck soon after, and 
asked him when he meant to give the passage as 
Beethoven intended it to be given. ‘Never as 
long as I live,’ said Habeneck. ‘ Well, we’ll wait,’ 
replied Berlioz ; ‘don’t let it be long,’ 

Speaking of Beethoven, that master’s humour 
was rather of the grim kind, resembling more the 
satire of Carlyle than anything else. Swift him- 
self never made worse puns with more pleasure, 
or devised queerer spellings, or more miserable 
rhymes, or more nicknames on his 
friends. In one letter he remarks to his publisher 
that he can write nothing that is not obligato, 
having come into the world himself with an 
obligato accompaniment ; and he can even descend 
to the joke of asking his friend Zmeskall not to 
dis-card him because he had called without a card 
of invitation. And there is a better card story 
than this—a real Carlyle specimen. The com- 
poser’s brother had a little property of his own, 
and was very proud of it. One day he called on 
Beethoven, and left a card inscribed: ‘Johann 
van Beethoven, land proprietor.’ Next day he 
had it returned to him, written on the back : 


‘L. van Beethoven, brain proprietor.’ The com- 
poser detested conventionalities of all kinds. He 
was once found using the candle-snuffers as a 
toothpick ; and he left a ~~ lodging for no 
other reason than that the landlord persisted in 
raising his hat to him. 

He was fond of a practical joke, too, this genius 
of the ‘rough husk.’ One of his lady admirers 
once sent begging for a lock of his hair, and got 
in return a tuft from a goat’s beard. Sometimes 
he failed to see when the joke was turned against 
himself. He offended Hummel greatly by once 
asking him, after he had been playing for some 
time, when he was to begin in good earnest, 
The pianist naturally jumped up in a passion ; 
but Beethoven only added to his offence by re- 
marking to those present: ‘Well, I thought 
Hummel had just been preluding.’ In revenge 
for this insult, Hummel shortly after played 
Beethoven a trick. The latter always liked to 
have the last news from Berlin, and Hummel took 
advantage of this curiosity to write to him: ‘ The 
latest piece of news is the invention of a lantern 
for the blind. Beethoven was completely taken 
in by this childish joke, repeated it to his ac- 
quaintances, and wrote to Hummel to demand 
full particulars of the remarkable invention. The 
management of his servants Beethoven found to 
be no joke, though he could be funny enough on 
that score too, Writing to Holz a note of invita- 
tion to dinner, he says of one of his domestics : 
‘Friday is the only day on which the old witch, 
who certainly would have ‘been burned two 
hundred years ago, can cook decently, because on 


that day the devil has no power over her.’ Nancy | 


was ‘too uneducated for a housekeeper,’ and 
because she had been detected of telling a lie, 
Beethoven declared it was impossible she could 
make good soup! After all this, we are not 
surprised that shlitz should have described 
the impression he received from Beethoven as 
that of a very able man, reared on a desert island, 
and suddenly brought fresh into the world. 


THE ATONEMENT OF THE VANGUARD'S 
SKIPPER. 
By Wa ter Woop, Author of No, 90's Last Torpedo. 


‘Boy!’ roared the skipper of the Vanguard, 
‘bring some mugs o’ tea, an’ cheese an’ biscuits ; 
put the leg o’ mutton an’ the taties on, an’ boil a 
puddin’. An’ mind you mix the bakin’-powder 
in the dough, an’ don’t sprinkle it on the puddin’ 
when you've boiled it, as you did last time. Then 


bake some busters, an’ clear the cabin up, you 


lazy little rascal. An’ be slick about it, if you 
don’t want makin’ lively wi’ a rope’s-end or a 
marlinspike, But, first of all, bring up my oilies 
an’ sou’-wester, for the rain’ll fall to-day fit to 
swamp us, an’ the wind’ll blow strong enough to 
rip the mains'l.’ 

The trembling little cabin-boy, cook, and 
general drudge dived below, and staggered up the 
iron ladder, through the hooded hole they called 
a hatch, bearing his master’s yellow garments. 
He was clad in ragged trousers and a cotton 
shirt, and the growing wind from the east blew 
keenly on his Sain body. 


The skipper, from Lis seat on the bulwarks, . 
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cuffed him playfully on the head as he took over 


the oilskins, and the boy reeled into the mate, 


who was at the tiller. The mate, in turn, pro- 
jected him, with a heavy foot, against the hatch, 
and asked him savagely what he meant by butting 
him in the waistcoat like that. 

The boy growled like an injured cub, and the 
mate hurled part of a fish-trunk at his head as he 
dropped into the cabin without using the ladder. 

TP I’d a spoke like that wen J was young I 
should ha’ bin skinned alive,’ said the skipper. 
‘You see wot comes o’ eddicatin’ kids above 
their station. Eddication may ’elp a man to read 
the names o’ ships, but not to catch more fish,’ 

The Vanguard was running home for a week, 


after two month’s fishing with the Short Blue | ° 


fleet, and, in anticipation of his periodical 
debauch ashore, the skipper was in jovial mood. 
At present he had one eye only, but very soon it 
was his intention to assume another, of glass, 
which he wore when in port, or paying calls of 
extra ceremony in the fleet. He was also intend- 
ing to apply soap and water to his features, for the 
first time since he last sailed from home, so that 
when he stepped ashore, he should do so hand- 
somely. Some of his delight found expression in 
a little song which he bellowed hoarsely, mark- 
ing time approximately with a black and almost 
stemless pipe of clay. 


‘Sing ho! my lads; ye ho! my lads ; 
The Vanguard’s sailin’ large an’ free ; 
From regions far she’ll cross the bar, 
An’ leave be’ind the ragin’ sea. 


‘Then cheer, my boys-——-more beer, my boys; 
We’re ’eavin’ on the mighty main ; 
No danger crossed, nor tempest-toss’d 
Until we sail to sea again.’ 


‘Chorus !’ commanded the skipper ; and by way 
of leading it he sang the verses over again, the 
mate joining cheerfully in, although he was under 
the necessity, being unable to sing at all, of 
speaking the lines, which he did very effectively, 
in a rumbling and unbroken bass. 

‘Were the only smack on the North Sea that’s 
bin made po’try of, the skipper said proudly. 

‘They were wrote by that newspaper chap in 
—— that came out wi’ us last trip, weren’t 
they ?’ asked the mate. 

‘The very man,’ replied the skipper. ‘’E was 
a clever un, ’e was, if you like. Fancy workin’ 
the Vanguard into a pome, like they work 
*Allelujahs into ’ymns.’ 

The skipper put his pipe between his teeth, 
bowl downward, and waited for the mate, who 
appeared to be reflecting, to speak. 

“E could write pomes,’ observed the mate, 
alter a pause, giving the tiller-ropes a gentle pull, 
‘but ’e couldn’t stand a fishin’-smack. ’E told me 
’e’d bin in gales in every ocean in the world, an’ 
never turned a’air; but that bit of a breeze the 
first day out rolled ’im up. ’E told me that night, 
as ’e wrapped ‘isself in a sail on deck becoss ’e 


_ couldn’t sleep below for fleas an’ things, that 


’e’d ’ad enough o’ North Sea smacks to last 
’im a lifetime; an’ wen I tumbled ’im an’ ’is 
portmanty aboard the cutter for Billin’sgate, ’e said 
e thought ’e’d be able to see the romance o’ the 
water a vast deal better from the shore than ’e’d 
ever seen it on it.’ 

“E wrote the lines in bed at ’ome,’ explained 


the skipper. ‘ Leastways, so ’e told me in a letter 
wot he sent, an’ wot the mission doctor read for 
me. My goodness ! ’ow that doctor laffed wen I 
told ’im o’ the man’s surprise w’en ’e knew there 
was no forks or spoons aboard, an’ that we didn’t 
use table-cloths. All the same, ’e was very clever 
—av’ very ’ardy. You mind ’ow he used to come 
on deck them raw mornin’s an’ get five or six 
pails o’ salt water chucked over ’im—aw’ no clothes 
on. It gave me shivers even to watch ’im,’ 

‘Ay,’ the mate admitted, ‘’e was tough an’ 
plucky—an’ free-’anded too. You remember ’ow 
e came back from the mission ship, an’ brought us 
just a stone o’ bacca? I’ve got some o’ mine left 

‘It wouldn’t be a bad spec’ to bring one like ’im 
with us every trip,’ the skipper said reflectively. 
‘It pays, an’ it expands the mind too, You sce, ’e 
learned a lot about fishin’, an’ I learned that stuff 
don’t walk into a newspaper office an’ put itself 
into type, as I allus thought it did.’ 

‘Aren’t you going to get a reef or two in the 
mains'l?? asked the mate, after looking carefully 
at the lowering sky. It’s goin’ to blow ; there’ll 
be a rare smart breeze afore long.’ 

‘Reef be blowed, the skipper answered, rising 
and putting on his oilskins and sow’-wester, for 
the rain was now beginning to fall heavily. 
‘I’m jint owner an’ skipper o’ the Vanguard, aw’ 
if the canvas goes, so much the better for the 
sailmakers. As for losses, there are none for me ; 
an’ as for wife or fam’ly, chick or kin, there’s 
never a one o’ mine, if the canvas goes’—the 
skipper swelled with the pride of ownership—‘’oo 
pays but me? aw’ if I go with it, ’00 cares? Boy’ 
—he drained his mug—‘another pot o’ tea, an’ 

ut more treacle in it an’ less grease. You’re 
ilin’ that mutton an’ taties together, as I told 
you, an’ not wi’ the tea, as you did a week since ?’ 

‘I’m Viilin’ of ’em just as you said, so as to 
flavour the taties as you like ’em.’ 

‘An’ you’re bakin’ the busters proper ?’ 

The boy nodded. 

‘Fetch one up, an’ let me see, commanded the 
skipper suspiciously. ‘You’re such a cunnin’ 
little rascal, you’d say anything.’ 

The boy descended to the stove and brought up 
a cake as asample. It was streaky with the dirt 
that he had kneaded into it from the cabin table, 
and tough and leaden with bad cooking and want 
of skill; but the skipper looked upon it as a 
triumph, and gave the boy an approving pat on 
the head which almost knocked him down. 

‘Do ’em all like that, shouted the skipper 
encouragingly, ‘an’ you shail have a piece o’ one 
for tea—an’ that’s a sight more nor they give you 
in the work’us’ were you come from.’ 

The wind sang through the rigging of the Van- 
guard, and swept out of the foot of the mainsail in 
a cold and steady blast. The sky was settling 
into an unvaried dome of gray, and the colour of 
the leaden sea was broken only by the angr 
crests from which the seething foam was whipped. 
In that drear waste of sea and sky the Vanguard 
plunged along, now rising until half her hull 
was clear of the water and showed the perfect 
symmetry of her lines; now falling until her 
bowsprit was buried and a deluge of water swept 
her glistening deck. Every part of her in that 
hard, cold light was perfectly defined, and the 
figures on her deck stood out in sharp relief. 
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‘It’s goin’ to be a dirty night, resumed the | was seated on a locker, watching, with professional 
skipper ; an’ there ’ll be some mischief done afore pleasure, the relish with which his patron and 
the sun shines again. But if it blew six times as employer fed upon the victuals he had cooked, 
ard as it’s going to, I’d carry every rag I’ve got. | ‘isn’t there some po’try wi’ a light’ouse in it ?’ 
This breeze is too fair to let any of it be missed, ; a 
If we go on as we’re goin’ now we should be on 

shortly. W’en I’ve done see if I ean rouse | 
the snorin’ beggars by the boiler.’ | the boy quoted promptly. 

A heavy squall struck the Vanguard as the ‘Ah,’ said the skipper, poising a potato on the 
skipper put his foot on the ladder to descend. end of his knife, ‘’e was a fine man wot wrote 
The smack went over until her lee bulwarks were | them lines ; they make you feel as if you’d like 
under water, but her rigging, spars, and canvas to sit on the stove itself, so’s to get all the com- 
held staunchly. fort you can. It’s awful to think o’ the sufferin’s 

‘Didn’t I tell you it was comin’?’ said the 0’ shipwrecked men, wi’ the cold seas washin’ over 
skipper, proud of the fulfilment of his prophecy. |’em. We ought to be thankful we’re so comfort- 
‘But she’s the tightest craft afloat, an’ things of able and ’appy, boy. Are you ’appier ’ere nor 
that sort won’t’urt’er. Lots o’ smacks would ha’ | you were in the work’us’ ?’ 


gone down under a strain like that. They’re 
pretty strong puffs, so I’ll send Joseph up to give | 
you a’and at the tiller,’ 

He went below, and piloted his way to the 
spot where the rest of the crew were sleeping on | 
the floor, near the furnace-box of the little verti- | 
cal boiler. They had cast themselves down in | 
their clothes as soon as they had got the Vanguard | 
clear of the fleet, and were heedless of the frenzied 
motion of the vessel in the rising gale. 

The skipper kicked the sleeper who was nearest 
to him, one whose curly hair shone like dull 
gold in the light from the furnace, and whose 
strong white teeth showed faintly through his 
= lips. He was resting soundly, with his 
iead_pillowed on his right arm, but awoke as 
soon as he heard the skipper’s voice. 

‘All right, govnur, he said, sitting up and 
yawning. ‘I1’ll goon deck. I’m feelin’ peckish ; 
will dinner be ready soon ?’ 

‘Lord love ’em, allus thinkin’ o’ their bellies,’ 
said the skipper, addressing an imaginary listener. 

‘I’ve touched nothing since breakfast, skipper, 
and that’s a sight of a time since. Dinner was 
~ off so’s we could get away for’ome. It must 
e three now.’ 

‘Never mind; the later you get it the more 
fashionable,” said the skipper. ‘The Queen | 
doesn’t get ’ers till bed-time, they say, an’ some- 
times I don’t get mine till the day after—w’en | 
I’m very fashionable indeed. So’op on deck? | 

The skipper was in the mood to dine snugly, | 
and so he ) le to the mate to clap the hatch 
on, Which the mate did. Then the skipper took 
off his oilskins, and having ordered the boy to 
wipe for him the space on the floor in front of 
the fire, he sat down, opened his pocket-knife, 
and, using his fingers as a fork, attacked a heap 
of potatoes and boiled mutton in a tin dish placed 
upon his knees. 

The skipper felt that this was luxury indeed. 
His fire roared cheerfully, the hatch was secured, 
and a little oil-lamp swung above his head and 
threw its feeble beams upon him. A mug of tea 
was beside him, and a buster in the oven was 
‘ae hot for his consumption. 

‘This, said the skipper, stirring his tea with 
the blade of his knife, ‘ this is wot I call comfort 
—the wind ’owlin’ outside ; the water thumpin’ on 
deck, tryin’ to get in ; the ’atch on; an’ the lamp 
shinin’ in the darkness like—I don’t know wot. 
Boy,’ he added suddenly, looking at the cook, who 


id 


‘A sight,’ said the boy unhesitatingly. 

‘An’ you’ll not be runnin’ away first minute 
you touch the quay ?’ 

*No fear, replied the boy, ‘1’ve had enough 
o’ the work’us’ an’ pattin’ on the ’ead by red-nosed 
guardians. There was one on ’em allus used to 
drag me out as a prize boy, to show visitors ’ow 
they tamed wild little fellers in that place. 
“This is one o’ the wickedest imps we ’ve ever ’ad 
in the ’Ouse,” he said to some ladies as ’e was 
showin’ round; “but the system’s curin’ ‘im; 
isn’t it, my little man?” I ’ated to be shown off 
like that, so I threw ’is ’and off my ’ead, an’ 
kicked ’im on the shins.’ : 

‘An’ that’s w’y they sent you out to me, isn’t 
it?’ queried the skipper. 

‘Yes,’ admitted the boy; ‘they said they’d 
pack me off to a skipper wot ud either make me 
do as I was told or break my back.’ 

‘Ah, said the skipper, drinking from his mug, 
‘they said that, did they ?’ 

‘Yes ; an’ Red Nose, as we called ’im, said ’e 
‘oped there ’d be a gale that ud carry me off, an’ 
all such varmint.’ 

“’E was a nice Christian guardian, ’e was,’ said 
the skipper placidly. ‘I’d just like ’im to be wi’ 
us to-night; it ud knock all notions o’ them sort 
out o’ ‘is ’ead, if e’s got any stomach. So the 
guardians seemed to think I was a bad lot?’ 

‘Red Nose said you was the cruellest feller 
un’ung,’ answered the boy readily and innocently, 
‘an’ that ’e’d bet you ’d done many a nipper to 
eath in your time wi’ rope’s-ends an’ ’and- 
spikes.’ 

‘Red Nose was a liar, then,’ rejoined the 
skipper, with a suspicion of irritation. ‘Wot | 
did was only wot was done by every skipper in 
the fleet, so it couldn’t be wrong. An’ it was 
only done to correct the little nippers wot 
wouldn’t listen to reason an’ obey orders. 1 done 
nothing wrong to you; ’ave I, boy ?’ 

‘No; you’ve treated me fair an’ square, as be- 
tween man an’ man; an’ only knocked me down 
a time or two, an’ thrown a fish-trunk at me.’ 

‘But I’ve given you a old oily frock, an’ let 
you put treacle in your tea,’ said the im 
extenuatingly ; ‘an’ I’ve let you go on board the 
Mission smacks to sing an’ pray, although I don’t 
’old wi’ that sort o’ thing myself.’ 

‘They tell me on the ‘Mission boats you used to 
be a pretty ’ot un,’ continued the boy, encoura 
by his master’s amiable mood—‘ got drunk on the 
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copers, an’ sold the gear an’ spars from the boss's 
smack for rum and brandy. An’ they say you 
once set fire to a smack that wasn’t yours, an’ lost 
’er—you was drunk,’ 

The skipper found a strange pleasure in listen- 
ing to these details, as showing that in the past 
he was a man of spirit and importance in the 
fleet, a person to be reckoned with and accounted 
for. For the moment he thought of himself as 
some other individual in whose doings he chanced 
to be especially concerned. 

‘But l’ve reformed,’ said the skipper. ‘I’m 
nice and gentle now since the Mission started. If 
I was to go on poundin’ kids, I might get nabbed 
by the perlice, an’ sent to prison. The Mission’s 
very watchful after little boys.’ 

‘I shall get to be a Mission skipper some day, 
said the Vanguard’s boy, and wear a brass-buttoned 
jacket an’ a swell cap, an’ take ladies an’ gentle- 
men out to see the fishin’, an’ sing an’ pray wi’ 
the smacksmen.,’ 

‘You’ve got a mighty fine cheek, said the 
skipper, pausing in the act of raising his mug. 
He turned to look at the boy, who, showing 
dimly in the gloomy light, with his bare feet and 
arms crossed, and his ample trousers secured 
above his cotton shirt by a leather strap in the 
form of a shoulder-belt, looked an unpromising 
subject for promotion. 

The skipper would have pursued the conversa- 
tion, but another heavy squall struck the Van- 
quard, and the boy was thrown violently against 
him from the locker. 

‘Dash you,’ said the skipper, as if the boy had 
collided with him purposely, ‘ w’y d’ye come in a 
eap like that on me? You can pick them taters 
an’ mutton up, and make your dinner off ’em. 
But first rouse up the lazy acl by the boiler, 
an’ tell ’em to go on deck,’ 

The boy obeyed, and three drowsy oil-skinned 
men filed past and climbed the ladder, the skipper 
telling them sternly to clap the hatch on, and not 
disturb his comfort. 

‘An’ now,’ he said, ‘before those idle fellers get 
their dinners, I’ll ’ave a smoke an’ a drink 0’ 
wisky to keep the cold out.’ 

He smoked long, and he drank hard. The boy 
had successfully chased and captured the potatoes 
as they rolled about the floor, and had eaten them 
with a healthy appetite, accounting himself fortu- 
nate in the accident to the skipper’s tin, for these 
vegetables were soaked in gravy, a luxury which 
he would not, in the ordinary course of things, 
have known. 

Squall after squall attacked the Vanguard, but 
the skipper kept below, and hugged the fire and 
his whicky. The boy had wedged himself firmly 
in a corner on the floor, and was sleeping, but 
warily, with one eye open. 

Once or twice the hatch had been pushed back, 
and the face of the mate, streaming with rain and 
sea-water, peered into the warm mephitic depths, 
and his hoarse voice asked if the skipper meant to 
close-reef the smack. 

a roared the skipper, ‘not a reef, not a’ 
inch,’ 

‘The sticks can’t stand it long, protested the 
nate. 

‘Then let ’em go, an’ every rope wi’ ’em. I 
won't budge if every spar an’ bit o’ sail goes. 
I’ve allus carried on afore, an’ I’m not goin’ to 


show the w’ite feather now, not at my time o’ life. 
Leave that to timber ships and foreigners. If 
you’re afeard, you can give the tiller to Charley, 
an’ come an’ ’ide yourself below.’ 

For answer the mate jammed on the hatch 
again viciously, and rejoined his comrades astern. 

The skipper dropped his pipe, and held on 
closely to the bottle. Darkness fell, and yet he 
made no sign of going on deck to see how the 
Vanguard was behaving and how his hungry crew 
were faring in the chill October night. 

The cook had long since fallen asleep entirely ; 
the potatoes and the mutton were past eating a“ 
any but smacksmen or sailors of the mercantile 
marine, and the busters, which had been put in 
front of the donkey furnace to keep warm, had 
been caught by the fire, and burned to cinders. 
Only the tea remained unaltered. It was impos- 
sible to make that worse. 

The skipper was at last awakened by a ringing 
ery of ‘Water’s coming,’ and he sprang to his 
feet as the hatch was thrust back, and the mate 
tried to drop below for shelter, the others strug- 
gling with him. 

There was a stunning crash on the Vanguard's 
deck, and an awful shout which rose above the 
sound of the wave that broke on board. A deluge 
of water descended to the cabin. The floor was 
flooded, and as the Vanguard gave a deep pitch 
forward, the water rushed against the stove, and 
with a hissing noise the fire went out. 

The mate tumbled into the cabin, with his back 
broken by the fall of water. The skipper, sober 
and active now, picked him up in his strong arms 
and put him on a locker. 

‘You done it this time,’ moaned the mate, 
‘you was a bit too rash for once, an’ would carry 
on too long. We should ha’ been close-reefed 
two hours since. Yes, I’m done for, an’ I’ve a 
wife an’ child at ’ome.’ 

‘God ’elpin’ me, I’ll see to them,’ said the 
skipper, conscience - stricken. ‘But, look up, 
Dan ; you’re only a bit banged. ’Ere, boy, see 
to Dan wile I go on deck ; there’s nob’dy at the 
tiller,’ 

He snatched his oilskin frock, and hurried 
into it before going up the ladder. When he 
reached the deck he saw that the mizzen-mast 
had snapped off almost by the board, and was 
dragging with its wreckage of rigging and _ sail 
alongside ; and the mainsail was split to ribbons 
that were flapping wildly. 

‘Charlie—Arthur—Joseph !’ he shouted, but 
no answer came. The three had been swept over- 
board by the mass of water which had killed the 
mate and destroyed the mast. No one knew 
better than he how hopeless was the thought of 
rescue. Even if the sea had not crushed out the 
lives of the men, their oilies, jerseys, stockings, and 
ponderous boots would have dragged them down 
into the depths as the trawl-beam drags the net. 

The skipper was a man of giant strength and 
bulldog courage. His strength was greater now 
than ever in the face of this _ peril, and his 
courage reached its ultimate development. He 
gripped the tiller, and with a mighty effort lashed 
it for the moment hard-a-port, so that the Van- 
guard would run before the gale. 

Then he shouted to the boy to hand him up 
a hatchet, and with the weapon he cleared the 
wreckage from the side, striking resistless blows. 
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Having done this, he released the helm again, and 
set himself to do, as best he could, the work of a 
whole crew. 

The moon rose, and rode in a wild, hard sky, 


and the crippled Vanguard scudded onward like 


some phantom ship, no spark of fire and no light 
about her or within. The swishing water below 
had reached and quenched the boiler fire, and the 
lamp had flickered out for want of oil. 

In the dog-hole of a cabin, now waist-deep in 
water, the shivering boy held grimly to his 
charge, wondering why he kept so still and made 
no effort on his own behalf; but at last his 
strength failed ; they rolled together to the floor, 
and the water washed completely over them at 
every roll. A ray of the moon shone down the 
hatch, and the light falling on the mate’s _ 
face, a nameless ache seized the boy, and he 
hurried upon deck and clung to the broken 
mast. 

*’Ow’s Dan ?’ cried the skipper. 

‘Dead, returned the boy, ‘’E’s killed an’ 
drownded.’ 

‘Go below, or you'll be carried overboard,’ was 
all the skipper answered. 

‘1’ll stay ere, replied the boy tremblingly. ‘I 
daren’t be alone wi’ ’im.’ 

‘Then fetch your oily an’ some clothes out o’ my 
locker, an’ put ’em on, or you'll be frozen stiff? 

‘1’d rather stay ‘ere, skipper, an’ freeze,’ 

‘Go an’ get ’em’—the skipper spoke firmly, 
but not unkindly—‘ you needn’t be afeard ; I’m 
only a yard or two away, an’ Dan’ll not ’urt 
you.’ 


" The unwilling boy obeyed, going fearfully 


_ below, and getting his own soaked oily frock, and 


a thick coat and a heavy jersey from the skipper’s 
private locker. 

*Put’em on, jersey first, an’ lash yourself to the 
stump o’ the mast, an’ we’ll both get safe into 
Yarmouth Roads, w’en all’s said an’ done. I’ve 
known worse things nor this ’appen at sea,’ 

The boy obeyed again, and soon he was fast to 
the broken mizzen, with the jersey round him, 
the coat, reaching to his ankles, buttoned up, and 
the oilskin over all. His feet and head were 
bare, and the wind sang through the garments’ 
ample folds, but the boy was warm, for him. 
Being drowsy, he fell asleep, and the skipper kept 
his watch alone. 

All through that night the scarecrow Vanguard 
ran before the gale, the skipper at the struggling 
tiller and the boy asleep, feeling not and heeding 
not the rolling and the pitching of the smack. 

When day broke the skipper peered ahead for 
sight of land. The air was clear no longer; a 
thick mist hung about him, and the near horizon 
showed him nothing but the crests of hurrying 
waves. At times he heard above the noise of 
wind and water the sirens of steamers, hoarse and 
mournful, and once he shot across the bows of a 
black collier lunging north. It was an escape by 
a hair ; a moment later, and the steamer would 
have cut him down, but he went his way un- 
moved, and the collier, with wild leapings, disap- 
peared in the clammy rolling mists. 

So far as the ee could tell, the smack was 
getting near the Norfolk coast. With clear day- 
light, shattered though he was, he would have 
feared nothing, for his strength remained within 
his bones and sinews, and he held the mastery of 


| the tiller still ; but in the growing heaviness that 
_menaced more than any storm, he could do 
nothing more than blindly hold his course and 
keep the craft before the wind. 

| Sea after sea had swept her deck, and poured 
into her hold and cabin ; the hatchway had been 
| shorn level with the deck, the gear had been 
swept overboard, and the spare trawl-beam had 
| been dashed away, carrying with it the port bul- 
Warks. Only the hold packed with empty fish- 
trunks kept the smack shont in that wild turmoil, 
| Each time she rolled the skipper waited for her 
groaning sides to rend asunder, and at each long 
‘shuddering pitch he expected that the ballast 
would burst up throngh the decks. But his re- 
solution never faltered. In his rough, uncultured 
imagination he likened himself to one who fought 
against crushing odds, a pigmy warring with the 
elements, a shattered sodden craft pitted against 
|the hungry waters of the merciless North Sea. 
| The fierce joy of conquest filled him, while the 
lust of life surged up within. But above all 
| there arose the wish to save the little fellow who 
throughout the night had slept in heavy stupor 
near him, at times buried in the seas that came 
on board. The skipper argued vaguely that he 
had sinned, that expiation was demanded of him, 
and that atonement could be made, first by sav- 
ing the boy, and next by giving up his worldly 
goods to those who were widowed through his 
stubbornness. This latter he would do when 
he had steered the Vanguard over the’ bar, 
and had run her into the safety of the sheltering 
river, 

The Vanguard gave a wild leap onward. There 
was a heavy grinding crash; her bows were 
crushed in, the jib and foresail, which had held 
valiantly throughout the gale, fell limply down 


| 
| 


its flapping strips of canvas. 

The Vanguard was aground upon the Crosby 
Sands, and the seas were sweeping in procession 
| over her. The — was dashed to the deck 
_by the impact, and for a moment he lay stunned. 
When he recovered he saw that the boy had 
, been aroused by the shock. 

_. The smack was steadier now, and being em- 
, bedded in the sand forward, she rose and fell 
mostly to the stern. A high wave had carried 
| her well on to the bank, and the seas spent most 
_of their power before they reached her. 

' The run before the gale was ended, and there 
| was a respite so long as the strained timbers held 
together. 

___ Undaunted still, the skipper set to work to see 
if he could save his craft and his companion. 


_ The water from the hold and cabin was stream- 


,and soon it was but waist-deep below. The 
_ skipper descended the ladder, groped his way 
,to his locker, and drew forth an unopened and 
undamaged bottle of brandy. He broke the neck 
by knocking it against a beam, and took a long 
‘draught of the raw spirit. Then he went on 
deck, and poured some down the boy’s throat, and 
rubbed some on his hands and face. 
‘Cheer up,’ he shouted ; ‘the fog’ll lift soon, an’ 
they ’ll see us from the shore.’ 


now,’ and he pointed landward. 


ing from the Vanguard’s yawning planks forward, | 


as the foremast broke and tumbled forward with [| 


The boy, reviving, answered: ‘They see us — 


The fog had lifted suddenly, and the skipper | 
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saw that ashore they were launching the lifeboat. 
The wind, too, was falling. 

‘Fog an’ sea goin’, said the skipper cheerily ; 
‘wy, boy, well live to save the Vanguard yet. 
The lifeboat’ll take us off, an’ we’ll get a tug to- 
morrer to tow ’er round to the ’arbour,’ 

‘I’m frozen stiff, skipper; won’t you unlash 
me?’ said the boy. 

The skipper set him free. The boy, numb and 
cold, fell to the deck, unable to move. 

‘Bless me,’ exclaimed the skipper, ‘’e’s like a 
carcase 0’ ’merican mutton. wants rubbin’ 
back to life.’ 

He seized the boy, and rubbed and kneaded 
him into a semblance of a glow. Then he seated 
himself on the deck, and hugged the boy close to 
him with one arm, and clung to the stump of the 
mizzen with the other. The boy was overcome 
again by his stupor, and fell asleep. 

The lifeboat thrashed her way out to the Van- 
ward, sent along by fishermen themselves, who 
new just what had happened to her, and the 
sort of night that those on board had spent. She 
went as close up to the Vanguard as she dare, 
keeping off the dangerous fringe of the sands. 

‘Smack ahoy !’ shouted the coxswain, raising 
his burly figure in the boat, each leg held 
comrade’s unyielding embrace. ‘Catch the line, 
an’ one o’ you come aboard quick ; then we’ll 
cast again for t’other.’ 

He threw a rope with unerring aim, and the 
skipper caught it. 

‘Quick!’ the coxswain roared, ‘afore you 
drop to bits—you’re in a bad way. What’s 
the smack—Vanguard, ain’t it? We can ’ardly 
tell.’ 
‘Ay,’ shouted the skipper. ‘’Aul in when I 
say “ Ready.”’ 

He made the rope fast round the boy’s waist. 
‘Wen I say “Go,” you’ve got to tumble over- 
board, an’ they ’ll ’ave you in the lifeboat in a 


jiffey. Then they ’ll send for me.’ 


‘ All right, skipper ; I’m not afeard.’ 

‘Sharp! there’s a ’eavy sea a-comin’, the cox- 
swain shouted warningly. 

‘Ready !’ sang the skipper.—‘ Go !’ he added 
to the boy. He pushed him overboard, and the 
boatmen dragged the little figure through the 
creamy seas, and the coxswain’s strong arms drew 
him breathless into the boat. 

The skipper looked seaward, and saw the deadly 
liquid wall advancing—the last mad charge of his 
relentless foe. 

He had seen too many hills of death like that 
to misconstrue its meaning. He rose to his full 
height, majestic in his last stand, and steadied 
himself against the jagged mast. 

‘Tell ’em ashore to give the insurance money 
to the widders, and the ten pun in the bank to 
the boy.’ 

The crew heard him, and understood after- 
wards, 

‘But we’ll bring you off w’en this sea’s past,’ 
shouted the coxswain, as the lifeboat met the 
wave, bows on. 

She rose up almost vertically as she headed 
into it, then ran down the other side in a smother 


of 
hey did not see the — wave his last 
good-bye, nor did they hear him say, ‘I done 


wrong, but I’m not afeard now ; I’m payin’ for 


in a! 


it. Don’t bother about me; see to the widders 
an’ the boy.’ 

The sea came on. It broke in a towering cloud 
above the Vanguard's stern, and crumbled around 
the dissolving smack. The strained timbers were 
rent asunder once for all, and the skipper was 
carried into deep water. 

When the wave had spent itself the rescuers 

zed for a moment at the wreckage ; then, know- 
| Ing what had happened, they bent to their oars, 

and the lifeboat swept across the bar and entered 
| peaceful waters. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Our national art treasures have, through the 
| munificence of various donors, been much in- 
creased of late years ; but perhaps the most valu- 
able addition of all is that which has just acerued 
to the nation under the will of the late Lady 
, Wallace. Sir Richard Wallace owned what was 
generally considered to be the finest private collec- 
‘tion of art treasures in the world, and he often 
spoke of its ultimate disposition, but died before 
any definite arrangement was decided upon. His 
widow, it is believed, has only canbe out his 
——_ wish in bequeathing this wonderful 
collection of art objects and pictures to the nation, 
which may be roughly calculated to have a value 
of about twomillions sterling. The picturesinclude 
examples by Gainsborough, Hoppner, Lawrence, 
Romney, Sir J. Reynolds, and Wilkie. Among 
the Spanish pictures are no fewer than eleven by 
Murillo and eight by Velasquez. The Flemish 
section includes eleven by Rubens, six by Van 
Dyck, and five by Teniers. Among the French 
pictures are two by Claude, eleven by Watteau, 
twenty-two by Greuze, and fifteen by Meissonier ; 
while the Dutch examples comprise eleven pic- 
tures by Rembrandt and eleven by Cuyp ; and 
the Italian two Titians and seventeen Canalettos. 
In addition to the pictures there is the collection 
of old French armour, Sévres china, snuff-boxes, 
ininiatures, and other valuables too numerous to 
mention. There are but two conditions attached 
to this magnificent present to the nation. The 
first is that the government shall provide in 
central London a suitable building to contain 
the collection, which shall be styled the ‘ Wallace 
Collection,’ and the other is that the late Sir 
Richard Wallace’s secretary shall be one of its 
trustees. 

A few years ago a Norwegian engineer, 
Rosendahl by name, devised a process by which 
peat can be carbonised and converted into a kind 
of coal. This process consists in heating the peat 
in close retorts to two hundred and filty degrees 
centigrade and maintaining it at that heat for 
about seven hours. By this treatment the peat 
is robbed of its moisture and reduced in bulk, 
whilst its heat-giving capacity remains unaltered. 
The production of this peat-coal is becoming 
quite an important industry in Norway, and it is 
being sold there at four shillings and ninepence 
per ton, as against about four times that price for 
ordinary coal. The new fuel is said to be suit- 
able for foundry purposes. Its cost of production 
is about half-a-crown a ton, and as we have in 
Britain many moors with large deposits of peat, 
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we shall doubtless soon hear of the establishment 
of fuel works in our own country. 

Mr Matthew Webb's lecture at the Society of 
Arts on gesso will call attention to a minor means 
of embellishment which, although very old, is by 
no means familiar to the multitude. It is a kind 
of cross between painting and modelled relief, and 
in skilful hands the most beautiful effects are 
possible by its aid. Let us take, for example, the 
ornamentation of a panel. The sketch is roughly 
made on the flat surface and then by means of a 
brush charged with a_half-liquid, half-plastic 
compound which very quickly becomes dry and 
hard, the image of the thing drawn is gradually 
built up in relief. Mr Webb showed that from 
time immemorial gesso had been used to cover 
wood, and that it had also been employed to give 
surface-finish before colouring to stone carved 
efligies—examples of both descriptions of work 
being found in the South Kensington Museum, 
at Westminster Abbey and the Temple Church. 
The revival of this beautiful ‘byway of art, 
as Mr Webb called it, will be interesting to 
students and amateurs, and we believe that 
those who wish to practise if can obtain the 
necessary materials through the usual channels. 

The saltness of sea-water varies greatly, accord- 
ing to results of analysis of water from different 
seas, &c., compiled by M. Henri Léon, Beginning 
with the Atlantic, there is found to be in every 
one thousand grammes of water thirty-two of 
saline matter. In the Mediterranean, which has 
comparatively few rivers to freshen it, the saline 
matter amounts to forty-three per thousand 
grammes of water. A decrease is found in the 
Black Sea, where the figure is seventeen. But 
in the Caspian it rises to sixty-two, and in 
the Sea of Azov as high as one hundred and 
eighteen. The amount of common salt (chloride 
of sodium) as a constituent of the saline matter 
also varies considerably. The sea generally is 
salter at a distance from land than it is near 
the shore ; but the Mediterranean is an exception 
to the rule for the reason already given. Salt 
lakes, such as the Dead Sea, often contain far 
more salt than the ocean, the Dead Sea being ten 
times salter than the Atlantic. 

Professor John Milne, in a discourse at the 
Royal Institution on ‘Recent Advances in Seis- 
mology,’ remarked that up till quite recently an 
earthquake was regarded as a transient plienome- 
non lasting, perhaps, only a few seconds, or at 
most a few minutes; but now, by the aid of the 
seismograph, it was possible to observe all the 
minor movements and tremors which preceded 
and followed an earthquake. In Japan, where 
upwards of one heanal earthquakes per annum 
were recorded, numbers of residents were studying 
seismology, and one result of the knowledge 
which they had acquired was that the construc- 
tion of their buildings had been so altered that 
when an earthquake shock occurred the loss 
arising was greatly mitigated. The Japanese 
Government had very wisely encouraged this 
thirst for knowledge by subsidising a committee 
to carry on experiments throughout the country 
with regard to earthquake phenomena. An 
earthquake could be felt at any spot on the earth, 
said the lecturer ; and from his residence in the 
Isle of Wight, by aid of improved instruments, 
he had been abe to take records of two of 


the most destructive calamities of the kind which 
had taken place in Japan last year. 

Some interesting particulars relating to the 
homing pigeon were recently published in an 
article in the Badminton Magazine, from which 
we learn that the price of the birds varies from a 
sovereign up to sixty pounds for a proved racer 
ora stud bird. Pigeons have been ae to fly 
five hundred miles and more in a day, birds 
belonging to fanciers in and about London having 
accomplished the journey from Thurso, N.B., in 
June last, the winning bird flying five hundred 
and one miles, with an average velocity of 1454 
yards per minute for the entire distance. With 
the wind at its back a pigeon will often accom- 
plish more than sixty miles an hour, and, strange 
to say, they will make good speed with the wind 
dead against them. Under such conditions birds 
have been known to fly at seven hundred yards 


"per minute, 


At the museum of the Royal United Service 
Institution there has lately been exhibited some 
most interesting relics of General Gordon, of whom 
it has been said that ‘he was in many respects 
the greatest soldier England has produced? 
Among the articles shown is his famous yellow 
jacket, conferred upon Gordon for his invaluable 
services to China, he being the only European 
who has ever received that much-coveted decora- 
tion. More interesting than the jacket itself is 
the autograph letter from Gordon, which is shown 
in the same case with it, and which explains the 
origin of the yellow jacket decoration, From this 
it appears that when the Mingo, or Mantchu 
dynasty, conquered China, the leader of the in- 
vaders, fearing assassination, clothed forty of his 
bodyguard in yellow like himself. The precau- 
tion became unnecessary, but the custom of wear- 
ing the yellow jackets continued, and subse- 
quently took the form of a military decoration, 
No mandarins can wear the yellow garment; no 
one else but the emperor and the forty chosen 
ones. ‘The Chinese tried hard, writes General 
Gordon, ‘to prevent my having it; but I said 
either the ew jacket or nothing, and at last 
they yielded’ 

The American bison or buffalo has been 
almost exterminated through the greed of hunters ; 
but a herd of twenty owned by the Island Im- 
provements Company is kept on Antelope Island, 
in the Great Salt Lake, under conditions which it 
is hoped will lead to their increase. The island 
is thirty miles long by six wide, and is virtually 
given up to the animals, who graze there in a 
semi-wild state. During the past year four calves 
were born, and the future progress of this curious 
animal colony will be watched with great interest. 
A herd of bisons is also kept in Yellowstone 
Park. 

It will be remembered that Dr Koch, the 
eminent bacteriologist, recently went to Cape- 
town to institute an inquiry into the nature of 
rinderpest, with a view to combating the pro- 
gress of that terrible disease among the cattle. 
The report which he has issued is of a highly 
satisfactory nature. By means of a mixture of 
serum and virulent rinderpest-blood he was able 
to protect several animals to such an extent that 
they were subsequently able to withstand an 
injection of 20 cm. of rinderpest-blood, a ten- 
thousandth part of which is a fatal dose. It is 
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important to note that only 20 cm. of such 
serum are required to render one animal immune, 
and therefore a litre of this liquid suffices for 
fifty head of cattle. Another important fact is 
that the bile of an animal which has died of 
rinderpest will protect healthy cattle from con- 
tagion. The report concludes with the following 
remarks: ‘Rinderpest can be eradicated with 
but little difficulty and within a comparatively 
short time by putting these methods into practice. 
In infected parts nearly every case of rinderpest 
supplies a greater or less quantity of vaccine for 
those animals which are still healthy. I cannot 
but urge upon you the importance of bringing 
this method immediately to the notice of those 
cattle-owners whose animals are suffering from 
or threatened by the disease.’ 

It will come asa matter for surprise to many 
tolearn that the glass of which bottles is made 
will under certain conditions be dissolved by the 
liquid stored in such vessels. M. Lavouroix has, 
according to Invention, been making an investi- 
gation into the subject, and quotes a curious 
case Which may possibly have suggested the 
inquiry. A certain wealthy man bought in 
France some rare and very costly wines in casks, 
asample from each cask being submitted to him 
by the wine merchant. The precious liquor was 
in due course racked off and bottled, and when 
some days later it was served at table the owner 
detected a strange unpleasant taste that was 
certainly not apparent in the samples originally 
submitted to and approved by him. Bottle after 
bottle was opened, and all were found to be 
similarly affected, Then came an action at law, 
on the ground that the wine sold did not corre- 
spond with the samples exhibited, and bottles of 
the wine were brought into court. It was then 
seen, apparently for the first time, that the glass 
of the bottles had become opaque. These, with 
other bottles of the same manufacture which had 
never contained wine, were handed to a chemist 
for examination, who found that the opaque 
bottles had lost a part of their lime, potash, 
and soda, which had been taken up by the 
wine, and formed compounds rendering it utterly 
unfit to drink. 

The costliest book ever compiled is now in 
course of issue by the United States Government, 
the work being an official history of the War of 
Rebellicn. Up to the present time nearly half a 
million of money has been absorbed on account 
of this stupendous literary production, which will 
consist, when finished, of one hundred and twelve 
volumes. About half this sum goes to printers 
and binders, the rest being expended in salaries, 
stationery, rent, and for the purchase of records, 
It is expected that the book will be completed in 
about three years’ time, and that its total cost will 
then amount to six hundred thousand pounds. 
The history of the war will be illustrated by 
plates, maps, plans, and photographs. 

Those who are not old enough to remember the 
great meteor swarm of 1866 will have a very 
faint idea of the marvellous exhibition which is 
in store for them in November 1899, unless un- 
happily the display be obscured by clouds, Every 
thirty-three years has this crowd of meteors ap- 
peared ; and, according to Leverrier’s hypothesis, 
they first entered the solar system in 126 A.D. as 
aglobular cluster. In a lecture on the approach- 


ing return of the phenomenon, Dr Storey recently 
gave at the Royal Institution a history of these 
meteors, pointing out that they only become 
visible when they enter the earth’s atmosphere, 
when they become incandescent in consequence of 
the great resistance offered by the air to their 
rapid motion. Owing to this motion little can 
be learned about them save the direction in which 
they move. Those that enter our atmosphere are 
mostly burned up, while others are deflected from 
their course, and thus suffer alteration in their 
orbits and periodic times. The lecturer stated 
his belief that more precise information about the 
November meteors might be secured by photo- 
graphic means, since a camera directed towards 
the region of the sky where the meteors were 
known to be might reveal more than was visible 
to the eye. The use of rapid dry plates, which 
has revolutionised photography and made a 
photographic chart of the heavens possible, 
was not dreamt of at the time these meteors 
last appeared. 

‘The Prevention of Fires due to the Leakage of 
Electricity’ was the title of an important paper 
read before the Society of Arts, London, by Mr 
Frederick Bathurst, who grouped the conditions 
under which such accidents might occur into 
three heads—imperfect insulation, imperfect con- 
ductivity, and bad workmanship. He condemned 
the practice of enclosing electric light wires in 
wooden casing or in ordinary iron piping, and 
advocated as the best and safest system continuous 
tubes or conduits of insulating material. Such 
tubes could be made to traverse the walls of a 
building, being installed at the time of erection, 
the wires being subsequently drawn through them. 
Such a system would meet the various conditions 
of safe and perfect wiring. 

Mr J. D. Meudell, of the Melbourne Stock 
Exchange, calls attention in the Gippsland Miner’ 
Standard to the now neglected goldfield of Woods- 
point, within two days’ journey of Melbourne. 
The district has a past record in gold-tinding, 
for between 1864 and 1871, Woodspoint, Gaffneys’ 
Creek, Matlock, and Big River yielded gold of a 
value of £1,144,743. Unfortunately its prospects 
were somewhat ruined by the company promoter, 
by the scramble attendant on merely alluvial 
mining, and more modern methods not having 
had a fair trial Mr Meudell says that the 
mining investor who wishes to understand the 
regularity, richness, and formation of a diorite 
dyke should visit Woodspoint and go through 
some of the miners’ holdings. There are plenty 
of small and easily-worked reefs to be had, with 
wood and water in abundance. After being 
neglected for thirty years, there are signs that 
this district will again be worked by modern 
methods which have yielded such good results 
at Coolgardie and elsewhere. A correspondent 
who lived at Woodspoint thirty years ago con- 
firms Mr Meudell’s statement in every particular. 

The Imperial Oil-lighting Company is exhib- 
iting a novel method of illuminating public and 
private buildings by paraffin, which is served to 
various fixed lamps Pa me the premises by 
piping from a central source of supply. The 
necessary fittings, which are said to be not more 
costly than those peculiar to gas, comprise a 
tank to hold the paraffin, which may be fixed 
either inside or outside the house, a regulator, and 
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pipes to carry the oil to the lamps. Of these the 
regulator is perhaps the most important, for it 
adjusts the flow of oil from the tank according to 
its consumption in the lamps. It is so arranged 
that the supply-pipe from the oil-tank is shut off 
by a little vessel full of quicksilver when supply 
exceeds demand, the quicksilver receding fom 
the tube when a fresh charge of oil is needed. 
The expense of this system of lighting is said to 
be about one-sixth that of lighting by coal-gas 
—at the price per thousand now common in 
London. The system can be seen in action at 
the offices of the company, 43 Cannon Street, 
London. 

All the world knows how, when the brave 
and devoted Dr Livingstone passed away on his 
knees in that grass hut at Old Chitambo, to 
the south of Bangweolo, his sorrowing followers 
embalmed his body and carried it through 
swamp and desert and hostile tribes to Zanzibar, 
whence it was wafted to England to be laid in 
Westminster Abbey. He had coveted a forest 
grave in his lifetime, ‘to lie in the still, still 
forest, and no hand ever disturb my bones.” But 
his heart was buried in Africa, where it had 
been during the greater part of his active life- 
time, and lies under a Mpundu tree at Old 
Chitambo. The late E. J. Glave discovered and 
photographed the tree, but it appears that the 
tablet sent out by Mr and Mrs A. L. Bruce for 
the purpose of marking this sacred place was 
affixed to a tree about six miles away from the 
correct spot, and was afterwards stolen by a slave 
caravan. Mr Glave found the bark of the real | 
tree pared off for a space of about 24 feet, and 
this inscription cut into the hard, solid wood : ‘ Dr 
Livingstone, May 4th, 1873. Yazuza, Muiasere, 
Vehopez.’ A later explorer, Mr Poulett Weather- 
ley, having cireumnavigated Bangweolo, confirms 
Livingstone’s survey ; and, after some difficulty, 
he found the Livingstone tree on the right bank 
of the Luwe, and regretted to see that it was 
suffering from decay. He rightly suggests that 
some more durable method of marking the spot 
— Livingstone died be adopted ere it be too 
ate. 

Most readers of Chambers’s Journal will remem- 
ber the time when the chrysanthemums most 
commonly seen in gardens and greenhouses were 
comparatively small plants, and bore flowers 
greatly inferior to the splendid blooms now quite 
usual, But Japan is justly called the ‘land of ! 
the chrysanthemum ;’ and we can hardly wonder 
that the flower plays a prominent part in Japanese 
life (the noblest knightly order in Japan is ‘ The 
Supreme Order of the Chrysanthemum’) when we 
are informed by a correspondent who was present 
at an imperial garden party at Tokyo last Novem-_ 
ber that one plant then in flower had 1058 blooms | 
on one stem, another plant just over 1000, and 
several over 600. | 

The Jerusalem correspondent of the Jewish 
Chronicle mentions that a small steamer has at | 
last been put upon the Jordan, which makes the | 
journey from Jericho to Tiberias—that is, from | 
the Dead Sea, along the Jordan, to the Sea of | 
Galilee—in five hours, Recently four Jewish 
families have settled in Jericho, having rented | 
for five years from the Sultan a large area of 
fruitful land for cultivation, to be irrigated from 
the Jordan. 1 


OUR GRACIOUS QUEEN. 


Brieut stars o’er Cambrian mountains softly twinkle, 
The night is calm and still, 

Save for the owl’s harsh cry, a sheep-bell’s tinkle, 
Or murmur of a rill. 


While in the valley at a pit’s mouth linger 
Full many a child and wife, 

To learn if Death hath placed his icy finger 
Upon some cherished life. 


A summer morn bursts forth in all its glory, 
And folk in distant shires 

Read, with sad thoughts, the miners’ tragic story, 
Flashed through the pendent wires. 


To weary mourners in their desolation, 
Bowed down in anguish keen, 

Come gracious words of sweet commiseration— 
A message from our Queen. 

This is one instance only from the numbers 
Which thrill her woman’s heart, 

Evoking sympathy which never slumbers 
For those whom Death doth part. 


Thus hath she won the love of all her people, 
Who share her joys and tears ; 

So let the bells proclaim from tower and steeple 
Her reign of sixty years. 


In sun-scorched lands beyond remotest ocean 
And in the frozen zone, 

Her loyal subjects tender their devotion, 
And glorify her throne. 


One prayer ascends from men of every station, 
Where’er her sceptre sways, 

That God may bless with peaceful resignation 
The sunset of her days— 


Until she passeth through the jewelled portal, 
*Mid rush of angels’ wings, 
To join her dear ones in the life immortal 
And meet the King of Kings. 
Epmunp Prtuey. 


The June part (published on 2ist May) of 
Chambers’s Journal will contain the opening 
chapters of a new Novel, entitled 


A TSAR’S GRATITUDE, 
By Freo WHIsHAw, 
Author of A Boyar of the Terrible, &c. 


*.* TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

1st. All communications should be addressed to the 
* Editor, 339 High Street, Edinburgh.’ 

2d. For its return in case of ineligibility, postage-stamps 
should accompany every manuscript. 

3d. ‘lo secure their safe return if ineligible, ALI. Manu- 
SCRIPTS, Whether accompanied by a letter of advice or 
otherwise, should have the writer’s Name and Address 
written upon them IN FULL. 

4th. Poetical contributions should invariably be accom- 
panied by a stamped and directed envelope. 
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